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Foreword 


AMERICAN EDUCATION is facing many challenges, but none 
l\. is more important than that concerned with the personnel 
who staff the schools of this Nation. This challenge is considerably 
more than the recruitment of sufficient teachers of high quality into 
0 classroom. These teachers must also be provided with the ap- 
propriate conditions under which they can ‘accept and assume the 
leadership necessary for the continued development of the educational 
opportunities available to American yputh. The challenge is one of 
personal growth and development in the' broadest and most profes- 
sional sense. 

The crucial importance of the human element to the success of the 
educational program has long been recognized. Education is vastly 
more dependent upon the daily performance of its personnel than 
many other activities. And, as grdat attention is being given today 
> st tus of the schools, those schools are in turn giving prime 
attention to their staff personnel. With or without a special personnel 
division, they are closely examining their personnel administration 
program. They are doing this not only through an emphasis upon a 
personnel point of view which emphasizes the integrity of the in- 
dividual, but also through administrative arrangements which 
.formalize certain personnel functions and make them more 



to the material presented in this bulletin. 
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CHAPTER I 
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I Introduction 

% # 

1 nr HE o{ this publication is to focus attention upon 

. ; X » rapidly growing development in public school adininistra- 
uon-the increasing interest in personnel administration as a process 
winch can be identified through a description of certain formal func- 
tions which eveiy school district must perform. While the more 
intangible goals— democracy, morale, freedom, and security-iof a 
staff personnel program are vital, they cannot be satisfied in the 
absence of a considerable amount of administrative organization and 
planning. The existence of adequate personnel policies is of funds- ' 
, mental importance to the teacher just as the existence of an adequate 
instructional staff is to the students. 

... J h ® nee< * for sound personnel programs in any organization is a 
reflection of the importance of the human element in the success or 
failure of the* organization’s purpose. This is particularly true in 
education, which has no measurable competitive product. But the 
current interest in personnel programs is also eC reaction to the need 
for th« schools to be competitive. First, they must be competitive 
with each other. It can be assumed that those schools which can offer 

i I". 0 ™ attra ctive working conditions generally will attract the more 
highly qualified and competent staffs. And, when this is done, the 
educational program in those schools gains in stature adding 
another and perhaps most important factor in attractifeness to the 
professional career teacher. - 

The second area of competition is with a less tangible goal, fre- 
quently referred to m such terms as quality, growth, and national in- 
terest: It is evident m ^he local, State, and national concern about 
the elementary and secondary curriculums. It is seen in the discus-, 
sions on the quality of American school teachers and in the prepara- 
tion programs for those teachers. It is dramatically evident in 
the ® nn « a « recruitment rivalry which schools face with other 
organizations for the most capable, col lege graduates. 

I h nature of this competition of both types has been to give 
greater attention to the role of the teacher as part of the total educa- 
ion program and perhaps relatively less attention to him as a person- 
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ality. The fundamental importance of the teacher to the educational 
program has long been recognized. But now more concern is with the 
total conditions under which the most capable staff can be attracted, 
can teach in a situation which permits them to grow in their chosen 
profession, and can assume both the privileges and responsibilities 
concomitant with their status as teachers of our youth. This attention, 
it is suggested, is illustrated int^he offering of more formal attention 
to the entire staff personnel program, and of recognizing that the per- 
sonnel function is too complex, too sensitive, and too important to 
receive anything but the closest scrutiny. 

Outline of Procedure 


o 

ERIC 


A variety of developments have indicated the formalization of the 
entire area of staff personnel administration. Examples of the devel- 
opments are the delineation of personnel policies in detailed written 
form/th'q specification of procedures for selection and dismissal, and 
the use of numerical ratios for staffing, leave, and salary policies. 
But there a"re -larger categorizations which can be made, including 
inservice training, recruitment, promotion, and placement. 

" Out of a myriad of such classifications, three have been selected for 
} particular attention. These include staff procurement, staff develop- 
ment, and staff evaluation, each an area of major concern in education 
today. Each of these in turn includes certain integral parts such as 
selection and orientation of new staff. Effort is then made to consider 
these three functions in terms of issues surrounding them and possible 
alternative trends which may influence or be influenced by their ad- 
ministration as a school policy. In addition, attention is givep to the 
administrative organization through which these three functions are 
discharged in several school systems. This is typically done through 
the description of an existing administrative practice which was 
observed and is made solely for the purposes of clarification. 


■- 4 ’- 


Sources of Infoqnation 

Three major sources of information were aftilized. One was the 
result of personal visits of from 2 to 3 days in each of 7 school dis- 
tricts throughout the Nation. * 1 They ranged in size from 400 teachers 
and more than 8,000 students to 3,000 teachers and more than f5,000 
students.- Each school district was in or adjacent to a community 
in which a university was located. Each was undergoing an annual 

1 Austin, Tex. ; Cincinnati, Ohio; Parma, Ohio; Pomona, Calif.; 8an Juan Unified, Car- 
michael, Calif. ; University City, Mo. ; and Wilmington, Del. ° 


i ’r 
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increase m enrollment. Each school system had a personnel depart- 
ment with an individual designated as administrative head of that 
department, hereafter referred to as the personnel administrator. 

When the visits to these districts were made, interviews were held 
with the staff of the personnel department. However, because of the 
.fact that personnel ■admiDistration is a highly nebulous term and that 
Responsibility for such programs as staff selection, evaluation, devel- 
ofynent, and promotion is shared by many individuals within an 
organization, interviews were also held with selected persons outside 
the personnel department. These' included one elementary and one 
secondary building principal, the public information official, the di- 
rector or assistant superintendent f6r instruction, and, of course, the 
superintendent. No contact was made with classroom teachers or with 
: board of education members, although these two groups are greatly 
involved m determining the nature and success of any part of the 
total school program. 

A second source of information was that received through corre- 
spondence with personnel directors, coordinators, and assistant super- 
intendents for personnel in several of the larger school systems in the 
Nation.* These individuals were asked to submit suggestions on 
possible directions which certain personnel practices might take in the 
next several years. As requested, their statements were in terms of 
t he broad area of personnel administration rather than in terms of the 
particular school situation with which they might be associated. 
Many of the comments in this bulletin which refer to factors effecting 
possible trends are the result of the statements received. Their stated 
ments were submitted individually, and there is no suggestion that 
there was a uniformity of agreement among the practices or trends 
noted by them individually. 

A third source was the examination of a number of personnel jour- 
nals as they related to the questions of evaluation, supervision, and 
development. Generally, these were journals concerned with person- 
nel practices in business, industry, and government rather than 
education. 

These three . sources made it possible to identify certain personnel 
practices now existent within our school systems, to relate these prac- 
tices to particular issues which seem to receive considerable attention 
within the broad area of personnel administration, and also to suggest 
factors which influence given practices as well as possible trends in 
school personnel administration. 

A?^?*^.**** Superintendent, Cincinnati, Ohio ; Robert E LeAnderaon 
Aaslatant ® u P erl "‘endent, Detrolt. MIch. ; C. 8. Roblnaon, Assistant Superintendent, Kan- 
«ebelsen. Director of Personnel. New Orleans, La.; Francis W. 
SHsson, Assistant Superintendent. Richmond, Va.; Ward M. Nichols. Coordinator of Per- 

(n " e ’o San f^ aDC *^?' ’ Erw,n Dlnfrman, Coordinator of Personnel, Buffalo* NT. 

( ow Supervising Principal, Central School District No. 4, Heliport, NT.). 
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CHAPTER II 

Administrative Organization 
for Personnel 

1 ^.^ WIDELY ACCEPTED that personnel administration 
within educational organizations is a major and integral but 
not a separate function of the total adminstrative program. How- 
ever, specialized personnel departments within our schools do exist; 
are increasing in number; and are a focal point for this report. With- 
in this chapter attention is focused upon the personnel department and 
its administrative head, referred to as" the personnel administrator. 

Discussion of positions or titles is generally considered to be of min- 
imal value in an examination of an institutional organization. It is 
true that individuals must be recognized and that the rate of change 
in organizational structure may be accelerated by the vacating of cer- 
tain positions. However, school systems and other institutions gen- 
erally attempt to organize in terms of tasks, functions, or jobs which 
must be performed. This is a point which bears heavily upon fre- 
quently made efforts to develop norms in regard to pupil/staff ratios 
m isolation from the activities being undertaken. That the position 
or individual frequently does become the focus of examination, how- . 
ever, is dramatically observed when the schools face a shortage of 
finances. It can be argued, for example, that the larger the class size, 
7°/ r ® ater the need for supporting services for the classroom teacher. 
And the 8mal,er the class, the greater the opportunity for the class- 
room teacher to provide individualized services. Yet, when a curtail- 
ment of finances forces an increase in class size, there is typically a 
reduction also in the number of positions which offer supporting 
services. * 


Personnel Activities 

There is a need to distinguish between personnel administration and 
the personnel . department. This distinction is vital and reflects the 
fact that, within the schools visited, interviews were held with buikU 
ing principals as well as with other interested administrators. 
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A desmpti 01 ! of the total program of personnel administration 
would be limited to a large extent by the amount of detail with which 
one pursued the topic. Large categories would include staff procure- 
ment, mservice training, conditions of Service, etc. Of greater specit 
ficity would be the provisions concerned with application forms study 
leaves, or the frequency of staff meetings. ’ 

A recent effort has been made, however, to state the major activi- 
ty associated with personnel administration in the school setting. 
Tins effort follows as a summanr, in topical form, of an instrument for 
the evaluation of school personnel administration. Of potential value 
to schools with or without a special department, it is a comprehensive 
outline of the organization in terms of tasks and structure necessary 
to satisfy t! le requirements of the school organization today. The out- 
line, as prepared by the American Association of School Personnel 
Administrators, includes : 1 


I. Organizational structure 

A. Board of education 

B. Superintendent 

C. Policy development and execution. 

D. Personnel organization 

E. Facilities 

F. Records 

0. Relations to total staff 
H. Professional relationships 

1. Communication and information 
J. Public relations 

II. Staff procurement and utilization 

A. Personnel accounting and research on staff needs 

B. Recruitment 

1. Regular teachers 


2. Teachers other than regular teachers 

. C. Application 

D. Selection of staff 

1. Investigation and screening 

2. Interview 

8. Appointment j 

4. Probationary period 

E. Placement, assignment, and transfer 

III. -Staff development 

A. Orientation 

B. Inservice education 

C. Evaluation 

D. Promotion and recognition 

E. Counseling and morale 

F. Professional organizations 


1* Standards far School Personnel Administration, kj 
moa of School Personnel Administrators, 1000, p. 19-48, 


Kansas City, Mo. : American 
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IV. Condltion&of service 

A. Salary Administration • 

B. Job classification and description , ' 

C. Absences fyoin duty 

D. Insurance \ 

E. Contractual sVatiis 

F. Grievances j 

G. Suspensions 

H. Dismissals ; v 

I. Resignations , ' ' 

J. Retirement\ 

The extent to which many of these activities are centralized within 
a personnel department or decentralized at the building level will vary 
greatly between districts even of comparable size. However, with 
relatively few exceptions, every one of the items must be accounted 
for in a majority of the school systems of the NatioiT. The outline 
is presented because of its completeness and because the following 
chapters may be better viewed in context of the total program. 

Need for a Specialized Department 


For some time, a common pattern of organization has been an 
emphasis, administratively, upon two areas — instruction and busi- 
ness. There is some indication that a third organizational division is 
now becoming more frequent. This is the department or division of 
personnel usually headed by an assistant superintendent, a director, or 
a coordinator. The extent of this trend has been noted in a recent 
National Education Association publication. 

The first recorded public-school personnel administrator was an assistant 
superintendent for personnel whose position was established by the public 
school of Dallas, Tex., in 1910. 

At least eight school districts had instituted the position by 1939 and 35 
by 1950; One hundred and thirty districts that had established the position 
■ by 1900 are reported-in this study. It Is probable that there are mpre than 
200 school districts that have the position at present.* 

Thi$ reorganization of our administrative structure to accommo- 
date the^growing interest in personnel management could be one of 
^the significant changes in educational administration developing in 
this decade. It may parallel the apparent changing organization for 
instruction. 

/ • This is not, of course, to suggest that the existence of an identifiable 
[personnel office is in itself an indication of the extent or nature of the 
personnel program. The number of individuals with direct one-to- 


j * National Education Association. The Public-School Personnel Administrator. 
®“_a Project report prepared by Eleanor Donald), Washington, D.C. 


(Baaed 
The Association, 
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one relationships involving a guidance and supervisory responsibility 
attests to the fact that school personnel administration is a highly de- 
centralize affair. However, the existence of and the responsibilities 
assigned to a personnel department may frequently indicate the degree 
of recognition of the importance of the problem of the development 
and coordination of systemwide personnel policy. It may well reflect 
tiie importance of location of administrative responsibility for per- 
sonnel. Despite the relative importance of proper attitudes and cli- 
mates for good personnel relationships, Such an assignment of re- 
sponsibility must be made. For this reason, much of the examination 
of the total program of personnel administration is made in terms of 
tlie personnel department. 

Within education, the structuring of the personnel responsibility, 
as evidenced by the increasing number of separate personnel depart- 
ments, has been influenced by several factors. 

1. The growth in the school age population, the demand for ad- 
ditional and specialized educational services, and the general high 
mobility rate of American society have all added to the teacher re- 
cruitment problem. Thus, there has been and will continue to be 
an increase in the number of personnel departments separately 
organized within the central administrative staff purely as a result 
of the quantitative recruitment and selection programs needed to 
meet the annual staff needs. 

2. The total responsibilities assigned to and accepted by the super- 
intendent of schools have forced a continuous evaluation to con- 
sider the appropriate areas' whose administration can be delegated. 
The personnel function is one of the most important phases 
of the chief administrator's total responsibility in education, and the 
personnel responsibility can never be wholly delegated. However, if 
he superintendent, is to satisfy the ever-increasing number of de- 
mands placed upon his time, the delegation of a degree of 
responsibility for even such important tasks as personnel is necessary. 

3. Th number of' operational units or schools within the total 
educational organization in any one district is increasing as a result of 
growth and reorganization as well as through the expansion of the 
educational program. Attendance centers within a district are be- 
coming larger in number and size. Special programs for exceptional 
children, for adults, for recreation, and for pupil personnel services 
are operating across attendance boundaries within the school district. 
This increase in the number of units, as in their complexity, demands 

/that a large number of individuals— e.g., principals, directors— 
maintain a large degree of personnel responsibility. But it has alto 
demanded a recognition of a greater problem of centralized co- 
ordinatic i of personnel policies throughout the total organization. 
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4. Lastly, there has been developed a broader definition of the tferm 
“personnel administration.” This has been noted by Van Miller in 
the foreword to a text on school personnel administration : 

Daring the past half century developments In the behavioral sciences have 
contributed to a new emphasis on the human element in industry, commerce, 
communication, education, and the many branches of government In the 
various mass enterprises In these fields progress was for many years based, 
first Of jdl on understanding the nature of material things and engineering 
desirable arrangements of them. Great skill has been developed' in a 
second area— -that of relationships between men and machines, between con- 
sumers and goods. As the 20th Century has grown olfler, . It' has become 
evident that consolidation of gains and further progress depend upon a 
third set of relationships— relationships of men to men. This is the nature 
of the new emphasis.* . 

Ihe emphasis upon personal relationships (and the subsequentiul 
recognition that their most fruitful growth can be realized only 
through a planned program) constitutes perhaps the most important 
reason for the trend toward an increasing number of personnel de- 
partments within our school systems. 


Departmental Organization 


The size of the personnel department has a direct relation to the 
type of activities .assigned as well as the size. A high degree of 
centralized responsibility for the orientation, recruitment, selection, 
assignment, promotion, transfer, evaluation, and substitute teacher 
programs requires a larger staff than if the activities of the office are 
restricted to recruitment and the maintenance of personnel records. 
If the personnel office maintains some responsibility for the provision 
of guidance and counseling on either personal or professional prob- 
lems, a large additional activity has been added. 

Within the districts visited, the two common activities performed 
by the personnel administrator were the recruitment of staff and the 
maintenance of records on the existing staff. Responsibility was held 
in varying degrees for the selection, placement, promotion, evaluation, 
and inservice training as well as the general leadership in the develop- 
ment and administration of personnel policies. A further division of 
these activities would be between the certificated and noncertificated 
groups. The one extreme was to have a separate office for the noncer- 
tificated staff. The other was to make every effort to develop a unified 
staff personnel office with conditions of service policies for the two as 
comparable as possible, with a single head of the personnel unit and 
with a single set of personnel regulations. The responsibility for the 


*B. J. Chandler and Paul V. Petty. Personnel Management <* School Administration, 
Yonken-on-Hndaon, NT. : World Book Co., 1005. Foreword, p. v. 
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development of training programs leading to promotion in instruc- 
tional as well as custodial or clerical assignments was assigned to the 
same office. 


The Evolutionary Process 

As suggested above, there was observed a considerable range in the 
scope of the functions performed within the personnel department. 
This range is not only one which exists between cities on a geograph- 
ical basis, but is also a temporal one within a school system which can 
be illustrated by the following brief summary of the growth of a de- 
partment in one large system. Following a near total absorption in 
clerical responsibility, the personnel office accepted the administration 
but not the development 6f the salary schedule. The next step was to 
accept responsibility for recruitment, and then it became the final 
authority for appointments. Development of the salary schedule was 
then accepted. The personnel office next assumed greater responsi- 
bility for the development of staff personnel policy. Placement and 
transfer functions were next absorbed, and this was followed by the 
•establishment of a districtwide system of appraisal to be administered 
by the chief personnel administrator. Meanwhile, the departmental 
head’s title changed from director of personnel to assistant superin- 
tendent. This process covered a period of about four decades. As to 
the future, the advisability of assigning ultimate responsibility for 
staff development to the personnel organization has received some 
consideration. 

Although there was apparently, in this instance, a centralization of 
certain personnel functions, the emphasis was upon the districtwide 
planning and coordination of policy as well as the identification of- one 
authority for execution of personnel policy at a high level wit hin the 
administrative organization. 


The Role of the Personnel Administrator 

“So, in a sense, the people who man our personnel departments are 
pioneering the way into one of the most important areas in school 
administration.” 4 

A large number of specialized skills are associated with personnel 
administration. An understanding of legal requirements affecting 
personnel, the maintenance of a comprehensive system of personnel 
records, the development of personnel policies into a set of regula- 

4 Lawrence T. Magee. Person to Person Management Overview, 2 : 40, December 1061. 
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total mservice program. In our largest school systems, there may 
exist a division of personnel responsible for appointment and assign- 
ment as well os the organization of the inservice training program 
But to many school people, the close relationship between curriculum 
development and inservice training is strong. Hence, the separation 
of mservice training from the instructional division might pose an 
operational procedure which would be uncomfortable to many teachers 
and administrators. One alternative Is to provide greater organiza- 
tional unity to the personnel and instructional divisions. Perhaps 
only within the largest or the relatively small school districts would 
such a unity be feasible, assuming it to be desirable. Presently, it 
would appear that the degree of participation by the pereonnel depart- 
ment m the inservice training program would depend greatly upon the 
degree of responsibility which it holds for selection, placement, and 
evaluation of staff. 

The responsibility for selection and placement is somewhat depend- 
ent upon local factors. If, for example, the district is located near 
its principal supplier of new staff members, then the opportunity to 
rely heavily upon the building principals for assistance is facilitated. 
,.. of , an examination procedure as part of the establishment of 
eligibility lists also centralizes the selection process. But overriding 
these considerations is that of the concept of the personnel adminis- 
trator. If this position is considered, by definition, one which main- 
tains certain special skills in the assessment of the needs of individual 
schools as well as the total district and in the evaluation of candidates 
o meet Ose needs, then the selection and placement process becomes 
cen rohzed. It is, then, more than the processing of application forms 
winch the building principals use to select candidates for interview. 

lJie third element which enters is evaluation. Presently, the per- 
sonnel administrators interviewed were involved heavily in evaluation 
at several points. The selection process is based on evaluation. This 
includes both selection for employment and, equally important, selec- 
tion for tenure status. And, either directly or indirectly, they were 
involved in the decision for transfer or for dismissal. The appropri- 
ate sphere of concern for the central personnel office in evaluation is 
dependent upon the concept of evaluation operating in ihe district 
inis was quite apparent during the observations made. If evaluation 
of staff was considered to be primarily one of appraisal of the indi- 
vidual, then there was little centralization of the program. However, 
where there was an effort to develop evaluation in terms of the pro- 
gram, including the classroom, the school, and the district, then there 
tended to be a greater degree of centralized development, coordina- 
tion, and administration of the evaluation program. The importance 
»f associating the development program with the evaluation program 
is assumed; 

07 X 878 — ea — a 
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But it was apparent that, within those districts which had a rela- 
tively “strong” personnel department in terms of responsibility for 
evaluation, there was an acute realization of the need to maintain the 
immediate responsibility at the budding level. There was emphasis 
on the belief that the teacher’s primary source of authority should be 
that person closest to him, the building principal. In this sense, a 
goal of centralization becomes one of selecting or developing indi- 
viduals as heads of the various operational units who are skilled at 
program evaluation as well as evaluation of the individual. If so, 
then a criterion of the success of the personnel administrator’s se- 
lection and training program for building principals can only be 
a reduction in the number of specialists within the personnel 
department. 

Thus, if selection and placement are centralized in the personnel 
office, if that department also has some responsibility for the develop- 
ment and coordination of a broad program of evaluation, then the 
need to consider the appropriate responsibility of the personnel office 
for the staff development program becomes significant The close 
unity of evaluation and training is accepted. 


CHAPTER III 


Staff Recruitment and Orientation 

S XAFF RECRUITMENT, in its narrowest sense, refers only to 
the process of obtaining additional staff members necessary to' 
meet the requirement imposed by loss and growth of staff. In its 
roadest ise, it includes the future teacher program, the research 
necessary to ascertain immediate and future needs both locally and 
nationally, the development of satisfactory relationships with the 
teacher education institutions, the establishment of qualification^ for 
employment, interviews, observations, examinations, and the main- 
tenance of voluminous records and correspondence. Finally, thero is 
Uie matter of appointment to the district, placement to a building or 
division, and assignment within the building to a specific group of 
pupils or duties. 15 " 

Orientation, in its narrowest sense, refers to the process by which 
tl new employee is given the information necessary for him to initi- 
te the aweptance of his assigned responsibilities with an optimum 
amount of efficiency. Frequently, this narrow definition is marked by 
a tour of the community, a planning session in the district, and an 

opportunity to exchange amenities with various members of the school 
and community. — 

Personnel administrators who were contacted voiced a particular 
concern over the temporal limitations too frequently imposed upon 
he orientation program. It was tylt that emphasis must be given to 
* need for a continual process of involvement of the entire staff 
rather than just those members new to the district in any one year. 
For those staff members with service in the district over a period of. 
yea re, the need to providean opportunity for communication on mat- 
tore of other than instructional program development was recognized. 
This responsibility frequently has been assigned to and accepted by 
the local professional association operating in close cooperation with 
t e schrnil administration. However^ the question of maintaining 
close support and knowledge within the staff of progress, changes, 
and problems facing the district as a unit and teachers as individuals 
was recognized as one which could not be solved wit hin what 
constitutes the typical orientation program for new teachers. 
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Recruitment 




OiU5 of the most common elements existing among the various school 
personnel departments visited was the responsibility for the recruit- 
ment of the necessary new teaching staff. ' The procedures used for 
recruitment, including the maintenance of adequate relationships with 
the various university placement bureaus and the composition of the 
interviewing team, may vary soirfbwhat in detail but not in the accept- 
ance of the general responsibility, by the personnel department, for 
lie coordination of the recruitment program. Beyond these pro- 
cedural practices, there are, however, at least four administrative 
policies here noted which reflected upon the personnel department 
organization. 

« 

Geographical Limitations 

a 

Thefii t was the geographical limitation imposed upon the recruit- 
mg teams, quite apart from the existence of an adequate numerical 
8i pply of candidates. Jt is apparent that one rather simple procedure 
lor reducing an excessive annual turnover rate is the employment of 
rather mature individuals. If an additional factor of consideration is 
a history of long residence within the community, a great step has 
been taken toward the development of a stable, turnover-proneless, 
faculty. Thus, a reduction in the radius of the recruitment atea can 
be justified in terms of its value as an instrument for occupational sta- 
bility within the staff. Recruitment outside this area is then restricted 
to th = individuals who initiate the action concerning potential 
emp oyment. The existence of this policy has important implications 
tortl > value of comparative staff turnover rates between districts. 

The argument against a restricted recruitment policy is apparent, 
ignoring the practical difficulties of costs, noncompetitive salaries, and 
- 6 , , Educatl<m “ currently undergoing a stimulating period of 

new developments in varied instructional practices and organization. 
At least one of several procedures for communicating and adopting 
these new programs within a school system is the procurement of staff 
members who have had previous experiences with them. A generally 
recognized reason for a wider recruitment area is the need to avoid 
parochialism within the staff. 

Not unassociated with the geographical limitation is the degree of 
active versus passive recruiting. The active aspects would include 
not only the support of future teacher programs and extensive coop- 
eration with the practice teacher group as potential candidates for 
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selection. Of at least equal significance is 'the effect which a large 
number of applicants may have upon the recruiting effort The 
numf of applications for teaching positions which any school dis- 
trict rewives is influenced by various factors. Hopefully, the quality 
of the educational program being offered would be a major one. Oth- 
ers would [include tire salary level, the geographical location and its 
climate, the proximity to teacher-training institutions, cost of living 
and tli© cultural and recreational opportunities. 

Some districts, with a large number of such factors operating favor- 
ably to it, enjoy the advantageous position of receiving a large number 
of applications. Others^ for various reasons less attractive, re- 
ceive relatively few. For the latter group, an active program of re- 
cruitment is imperative. For the former, it canbe a matter of choice. 
Oue choice is a near total reliance upon the mitiative of potential 
candidates to make application and to restrict selection to such appli- 
cations. This assumes that the general overall attractiveness of the 
school system will insure a group limited only, in the filial decision, 
lo candidates of high quality. The alternative is for the district to 
assume that, regardless of the quality and number of applications 
received, only an active vigorous recruiting campaign will meet the 

competition for the most capable teaching staff which the district can 
attract. 


Position Descriptions 

A second aspect of recruiting, which is somewhat questionable, is 
the desirable extent to which position descriptions should be devel- 
oped. The present general practice is to emphasize the use of formal 
position specifications within the instructional staff for those assign- 
ments involving “other than classroom duties.” Principals, directors, 
consultants, librarians, and psychologists are examples of positions 
which are frequently covered by specifications for employment. In 
the nonteaching fields, particular concern about the need for compre- 
hensive postion descriptions was apparent. 

The degree to which it will become necessary to extend the develop- 
position classifications to the classroom teacher may depend 
upon two trends, one of which is the availability of staff. If the cur- 
rent-teacher si rtage should be alleviated to a major degree, it would 
be possible for districts to think more realistically than now possible 
about the recruitment of individuals for specific positions. The 
importance f a particular type of preemployment experience for par- 
ticular classrooms, the proper ratio of building staff according toage, 
sex, experience— these factors could then be recognized within the 
selection program. 
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A second trend which will influence the emphasis upon position 
descriptions is that of more specialized positions within the instruc- 
tional program. Team teaching and the departmentalized elemen- 
tary classroom are two common examples of such a specialized 
position. The need for adequate preparation in certain curriculum 
programs— e.g., physics, mathematics, or economics— may also be cited. 
It is also noted that discussions about “extra pay for extra semces” 
are not unassociated with the existence of adequate descriptions of the 
duties of staff members. 

It is true that descriptions do now exist for teachers, at least in an 
implicit sense. Certification requirements, examinations, a minimum 
number of graduate hours in the teaching area — these are in a sense 
position ‘specifications. With an increase in the teacher suppler pool, 
however, it should be not only possible but also necessary for personnel 
administrators to recruit in terms of particular individuals for particu- 
lar positions in a degree far greater than is now possible. This will 
mean a preparation of position descriptions in terms of the require- 
ments and responsibilities of the position rather than a mere description 
of the individual sought for or occupying the position. 


Examination for Selection 

... ** \ ■ 

A third aspect of recruiting is the advisability of the^tfse of teacher 
examinations. Tests, both locally and externally prepared, are a com- 
mon element in the screening of candidates for administrative selec- 
tion and training programs within many cities. Examinations are 
currently being administered as one part of the teacher selection pro- 
gram in some of our larger school systems. Although an examination 
procedure was used in several of the districts visited for screening 
of administrative-candidates, its use for selection of teachers was at a 
minimum. 

The use of examinations, both for the specialized teaching areas as 

d as tlie professional area of teaching itself, is always only one part 
of the total selection procedure. Although a given score may be suffi- 
cient reason for nonemployment, in few if any instances would it, in 
itself, be sufficient cause for employment. 

The arguments as to examinations probably have been heavier in 
connection with their use as part of the State certification program 
than within the local school district selection program, with parallels 
frequently being made with other occupational groups. At the em- 
ployment level, local practices have tended to influence the degree of 
relianro on examinations. This was evident in the districts visited. 
A sound interview procedure plus a heavy reliance upon the recom- 
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mendation of the teacher-training institution have been used as argu- 
ments negating their importance for new teachers. For the experi- 
enced teacher, the thorough investigation of past performance has been 
of inestimable value. 

Procedures for advising an unsuccessful applicant of the reasons for 
failure varied considerably. Typically, those who did not meet the 
necessary Standards were informed of this fact promptly but in no 
detail. One district which was contacted found it advisable to notify 
the applicant in specific terms, either personally or in correspondence, 
of the reasons for rejection. This was considered a counseling feature. 
A review committee, whose members included classroom teachers, was 
available "for reconsideration if requested by the applicant. 

At least two considerations are favorable to the increased utilization 
of examinations in the selection process. One is that they add one 
more piece of evidence not previously available upon which a decision 
can be reached. Two, as recruitment extends geographically, the 
familiarity with the teacher-training institution becomes less. Hence, 
the reliance upon the institutional recommendation, which may be 
satisfactory in the majority of cases, becomes unsatisfactory if the 
school is unfamiliar with the university. (This is pertinent only if 
one assumes a wide range in the quality of the teacher-training pro- 
grams between various universities and colleges in the Nation.) 

Personality testing, unlike examinations of professional com- 
petency, is not a common procedure for either teacher selection qr for 
screening candidates for promotion. It is apparently more frequently 
utilized, particularly for promotion, within industrial organizations. 
Whether such testing should be done more frequently in education 
is a question which has received relatively little attention. The 
controversial aspects have been noted in various journals and 
generally apply to noneducational organizations. There are various 
reasons for the apparent Lck of interest by school administrators in 
una use of personality tests. Limitations of the test is- one, as is t.tiA 
cost. The position can well be adopted that the current selection 
procedure, with a heavy reliance upon a well-planned interview and 
recommendations, is quite satisfactory. Another is the belief that 
evaluation should be based solely upon the effectiveness of the 
individual in a given, position. And, of course, there is the moral 
issue of the individual’s privacy. 

Hie question of personality testing, at least in business nh d in- 
dustrial organizations concerned with the matter as a multi-million 
dollar endeavor; has been noted by Lipsett. After negating the 
value of paper-and-pencil personality tests, and emphasing the costs 
of projective tests, he states: “The most sophisticated body of think- 
ing m the profession [of testing] today probably would hold that 
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?“!“>»% t«*ors certainly cannot be done effectively 
mthout projective tests, and then is insufficient evidence that it can 
be done vnth projective tests.” * 

Qualifications 

Lastly, there is apparently some difference of opinion over the 
actors which should be included in consideration of the qualifications 
for employment. Examination of the forms used for employment! 
plication reveals this difference. Some of the forms are Hmited in 

Ss1n^"o} "I , rela , ted .° nly t0 * Portion of probable 
success m terms of pupil-teacher interaction within the classroom 

Others include items which would be extraneous to this narrow defini- 

tion of classroom performance but which would apparently attempt to 

***** the teacher’s probable acceptance within andcontributil to the 

^mmumty life in which the position being consider^ ^ is“d 

Membership m noneducational organizations, for example would 

illustrate this latter factor. This divergenceof opinion on the limits 

of the role of the teacher as it relates to the evaluation of the annlir* 

Z:T U . n ike , t j- e 8imilar argument over factors to be considered for 
uatio for additional salary based upon meritorious performance. 

Selection and Placement and Transfer 

Although a centralized recruitment policy as indicated ahovA 

hav only secondary implications for administrative organization the 

‘ J“P aCt ,° f th ® P® hc y on selection and placement is direct. It should 

*"P h ,lze d that the placement process as referred to is in terms of 

^ lldlng 0r division and not in terms of alZlZt to 
duties within that organizational unit. g w 

The issi in this case is the degree of autonomy for selection nd 

placement which shduld rest with the building principal The more 

1*^ “ in the smaller , 

Ire ? ? l ding P ru,CI P al dee p!y in the selection of individual who 
ara potential members of his faculty. The reasons for doing so are 

• “ ,ding Principal knows best the nee<£ S S 
he the imposition of his £ 

i f 1 / ldlvidual personalities, and he is the best judge of 
^ m dmdual who ^ “to that faculty. And, of roffie 

November 1961. *"***’ ° BWepo,ta tor Teffionatl Tee tin*. Personnel Journal, 40: 264, 
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principal is the administrator who has general responsibility for the 
total educational program within that building, and that program is 
a function of the competencies of the staff within the building. 

The contrasting point of view stresses the unitary nature of a school 
system as well as the highly specialized skills required for the selection 
procedure. It is argued that not only are personnel administrators 
more proficient because of training and experience in assessing candi- 
dates, but that they also have a broader perspective of the needs of 
the entire school system as opposed to the need of any one unit within 
that system. This does not negate the importance of recognizing 
placement preference of either the teacher or the principal where pos- 
sible. Suclr-consultation is assumed. As a basic operational principle 
it oes, however, stress the fact that the personnel needs of the school 
grstem must supersede those of any part of it. Final authority would 

then rest with the personnel department 

A somewhat similar situation exists in regard to the responsibility 
for effecting transfers between buildings. Although it was common 
practice in the districts visited to provide for consultation between 
the transferring and the receiving principals prior to the actual trans- 
fer, there has also been concern for the need to provide, as a matter of 
J2* ^r the “uncommon practice” when such prior consultation 
d not take place. In this instance, there must be access to a third 
party. The extent to which the personnel administrator is assigned, 
and can accept, this type of problem is determined partly by the ex- 
tent to which he is proficient in the entire human relations area. This 
type of a transfer, as in administrative placement, goes far beyond the 
typical personnel actions involving the recruitment aspects which 

r rain Xt"r y "“ iOT re8POnSibilitJ ’ ° f the personnel 

Not unrelated to the question of centralized responsibility is the 
assignment of day-to-day substitute teachers. There is little question 
but what the centralization of the responsibility for contacting and 
assigning th substitutes will result in some saving of time and effort 
? a . i r ® s P° ns,bllit y» however, which for some time was lodged with 
e building principal. The reasons for placing the responsibility at 
t e building level are similar to those for locating the placement 
responsibility there. It is questionable if centralizing this responsi- 
llity can be justified for the same reasons. Instead, the justification * 
can be made more readily in terms of the saving of time and effort 
not only in locating and placing substitutes but also because the 
us records, including evaluations, must also be centralized. 

672878 — 0 3 — 4 
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Orientation 

• period , for «mp%«>s, new to the system and 
° P ™ fe3310n ’ 18 *™j»ent]y regarded as the initial phase of 

m. !^l, ng pr0gr r,- ‘yP ical «»«» Has as its princi- 

goal the introduction of the new staff member to the school, the 

tenet, and the community. It is a matter of courtesy to conduct 
^e major criticism, when the orientation period 
emphamzes this welcoming aspect, is that insufficient plans are made 

^S U8hdUr,agtheye “ r - * i3 > * -4 more of an 

T ouW “ ppear *®J>? effort to expand the scope of the 

kU ^ Nl l 0 "' . Tk ' 8 e^pension attempts to view orientation 

m ™ ! aff rath “ than ) ust U>® new members and, 

as a result, to increase the magnitude of the entire program. This 

£h : ,r; rien r.'°? pr0?ram ha3 “ its S°«ls the development of 
both attitudes and information about the entire school Systran The 

IX“V ,0ri T “'I*" 11 Vertical Gratifications which takt^efas 
^hool system 8 develop m size have made it difficult to achieve an 

Sfrnl the proWems and the policies of the system as a 

ht n J ! eS T tial y a <l uestlon of communication. Schools 

t£r wbh fh° ng ! ff ° rtS ^ es f ablish and m «intain such communica- 
with the patrons of their community— they are becoming 

r aWa H u f U - & importance of maintaining effective 
b wntten and oral — within their own staff 


Written Communication 

‘J “ S< ’ h ? >1 visited, it was apparent that communica 

tion, both vertically and horizontally, both to and from the classroom 
wus not something which could just be left to chance. There had to be 

“ a DlannJd“n “ mmu " icatio | n *« important, and then there had to 

Dteb?I Th. ^° gr !‘ m T k / the °PP° rt “»i‘y t»r communication 
possiblra The development of communication through the written 

word offers the immediate problem of the achieve™ JofTtwo ™ 
flow of ideas. The house oigan often consists primarily of a calendar 
Ulm ~ A*" 8 '* ln Particular regulations. In terms of oriento- 
and the development of a unity of effort, there would seem to be 

terect!^"™* the «t the house oigan to concentrate upon 

instruction. This is a reflection of the common element and purpose 
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$ which bind all staff members together-the provision of an educa- 
tional program for a group of young people. 

The other typical methods of communicating through the written 
w< m include the various personnel guides and administrative bulle- 
tins. The personnel manuals are generally of two types— district- 
wide and those unique to a budding. The scope of the latter type 
depends, of course, upon the thoroughness with which the district 
guide is prepared. The importance of maintaining uniform state- 
ments on policy among various building statements was apparently a 
matter of some minor concern. 

Although most of the districts visited employed an individual with 
a title in the communications area, these people were' more typically 
concerned with external communications with the exception of the 
responsibility for preparation of the house organ. Whether or not 
they were considered as part of the personnel office varied from 
distnct to district 


Oral Communication 


A two-way flow of communication finds greater opportunity for 
expression through oipl rather than written procedures. The prob- 
lem in educational organizations, just as iri other endeavors, is the 
means of. providing for a flow from downward upward rather than 
just horizontally or from top downward. But education is somewhat 
unique from other large activities in that such a relatively large pro- 
portion of the staff has a comparable background in terms of educa- 
tion, experience, and salary. This should have some advantageous 
influence on the conversational difficulties frequently cited in inter- 
changes between individuals on different occupational strata in busi- 
ness and industry. 

^The most common format utilized in oral communication between 
the classroom and the central administration is that which places heavy 
reliance upon the building principal for maintenance of the com- 
munication flow. Tflere was at least one other effort, observed during 
the visits, which was receiving attention as a procedure not in lieu of, 
but in addition to, the responsibility accepted by the principal. This 
was the planned, regular, participation by the chief administrative 
officer, or an associate extremely close to him, in occasidnal staff 
meetings held in the various operational units such as the school 
buildings. As time consuming as this practice obviously is in the 
larger systems, there was apparently a strong belief in its value. In 
one instance, this participation involved the submission prior to the 
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appearance at the faculty meeting by the superintendent, or a close 
associate, of questions of concern to various individuals. These 
questions did not restrict the discussion— they made it possible to 
structure the meeting as well .as to give certain critical matters the 
prior consideration which they deserved. The extent to which the 
immediate office of the superintendent may find it possible or desirable 
to attempt to establish periodically this type of one-to-one relation- 

« ^ !l!! d0UbtedIy great,y infl » e nced by the size of the staff of that 
ottice. 1 Ins procedure is cited merely as an indication of the extent 
of the concern or rather the existence of an attitude about communi- 
cations. But, m each of the districts visited, there was evidence of a 
genuine concern and, more importantly, an attitude about the im- 
portance of the effort. The question of the increasing distance between 
the patron of the school district and the administration of the 
district parallels this concern of internal communication barriers. 

Communication within an organization has been defined as “the 
interchange of information and ideas among all individuals within an 
enterprise. The discussion, following this definition went on to 
point out three major barriers to communication. 

1. Individuals are involved in communication, and individuals 
differ. As individuals, or as subgroups within the organization, 
each may put a different interpretation upon what is said or heard. 

2. The atmosphere, or climate, within the organization which 
may tend to deter the communication process. This may be the re- 
sult of the absence of an affirmative policy upon its importance: 
the degree of importance attached to communication by the chief 
executive; fears held by individuals within the staff that their 
views if expressed would be misinterpreted, distorted, or used for 
reprisal, insecurity in seeking employee opinions; and poor 
supervisory practices. 

3. Mechanical barriers, may exist within the technical and 
organizational procedures established to provide for communi- 
cation. This would include not only the organizational channels 
through which communication is to flow, but also the existence 
of an assigned functional responsibility to assist the staff members 
m thmr communication. Jhis is noted as a mechanical deterrence 
and a barrier of considerably lesser magnitude than the first 
two cited. 

The author then raised three questions which should precede 
consideratio n and establishment of a policy on communication. 

Management Record, roL XX. Unvitj 

¥> 
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II First, what and how much should employees be told? Second, on 
| what matters should employees have an opportunity to be heard? 

J Third, how can day-to-day acceptance and conformity with the 
■ communication policy be insured? 

If The three questions raised above are probably most concerned with 
'll changes in the instructional program and in personnel matters. This 
■fi is treated in more detail in the following section on policy develop- 

j| meat. At this point, it is again emphasized that there was a concern 

|j| about the need to extend the concept of the orientation period as a 
|| never-ending process which is basically one of maintenance of a flow 
ji of information both horizontally and vertically. 

II 

| Policy Development 

I . 

N exception of curriculum program planning, the involve- 

1 .inent of the staff in the development of policy is the most common 
I procedure for the stimulation of a systemwide unity. There are other 
I objectives, of course, to the utilization of staff representation in this 

i legislative function. But its importance as a cohesive force, and in 

a this sense an element of the total orientation program, is considerable. 

| In this area, a significant factor in the potential of the personnel 
| administrator was discernible. Not only are districts growing in size 
I and complexity, but they are also increasingly recognizing the impor- 
I tance of the formulation of policy as a legislative function under which 
I the organization operates. And, in an organization, in which the 

I magnitude of the human element can be dramatically illustrated by 

the proportion of the total budget utilized for salaries, the formula- 
tion of personnel policy is particularly sensitive and demanding. 

! Ojie of the unique characteristics of American education has been 
1 involvement of the instructional staff— supervisors, teachers, and 
principals— in the development of the educational program. This 
procedure has been supplemented by the involvement of lay citizens 
in the formulation of general goals of the community for its schools. 
The importance of involving the staff in the fprmulation of policies 
which affect the conditions under which they operate is well 
established. 

Properly handled, participation of the staff in policy development 
can wield a beneficial influence upon the acceptance of present and 
future programs. F ormulation of policy, however, should not be con- 
- fused with execution of policy. Democracy in administration or 
policy development is not. synonymous with representation. Invota*. 
ment of staff members, purely as a policy in itself, regardless df the 
importance of the task, is of obvious questionable value. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Staff Evaluation 

I F THERE WERE any single element which could he identified 
as being of greatest concern to each of the districts visited, it 
would be in^he area of staff evaluation and performance appraisal.* 
This concern Was not negative in the sense that some remedial action 
in regard to the evaluation program was needed. Rather, it was a 
concern over the critical importance which staff evaluation has for a 
school system. 

Performance appraisal, in its broadest sense, exists to some degree 
in all. organizations. Individuals working within some, close phys- 
ical proximity of each other form judgments about the other’s as well 
as their own effectiveness. And, within every school system, some 
degree of evaluation will exist. Selection for employment, assign- 
ment to certain buildings or grades, placement on tenure, transfer, 
promotion— these are all based upon evaluation of the individual con- - 
cemed. The issues in evaluation arise not in connection with the gen- 
eral concept but rather in terms of performance within a given posi- 
tion and, perhaps, in the determination of relative effectiveness of 
two or more individuals assigned to similar positions. 


The Basis for Evaluation 

Acceptance of evaluation programs is not based solely upon the fact 
that school districts are expected to, and should, be alert to the per- 
formance standards of staff members within the system. This ac- 
ceptance is recognized as a part of the professional responsibility of 
all educators. Within their professional organizations and individu- 
ally, they have cooperated and encouraged efforts to improve proce- 
dures for evaluating teaching performance. 

That placement of the greatest stress upon staff evaluation should 
be within the initial years of service in a position is basic to most 
evaluation programs. The probationary period is the major perform 

1 Th« term* evaluation and appraisal an used Interchangeably. 
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«nce test which « school staff member undergoes since it has not been 
generally possible, even if it were desirable, to develop in education a 

r : 0 \T Pa ?, ble the “ rtenuhi P or apprenticeship found in other 
folds. Nationally, the extent to which the probationary periild d«s 

30 ^ r , ] IZ>ti0 " “ * trainin 8° r i"temship y p£iod could 
be influenced by two factors. First, an increase in the supply „f com- 

pe an qualified candidates for teaching positions would permit 
a greater degree of selecUvity in both the fitment and 

nizZoT^ouk? n 5 WO ( " d ’ 8,gnific * nt ch,n gee in the instructional orga- 
rr,:, Ul r^' 8™^. °PP°W»nities for a differentiation of 

tanenoL lT^ 7 ' ‘ u 8 ’ r0Uld ,pply *° efforts to distinguish 
l7ne^ h Zr d n o 8 "“v* p0tcn,ial or “*«** in teaching as a 
?"* r »"? ‘hose whose employment history in eduretion 
«uld bo safely predicted to be on. marked by sporadi/entrences and 


Measurement vs. Evaluation 

Practices and proposals in staff evaluation in education have taken 

hrT, T b0,h T P r cdurcs f ° r implementation nnS in particu 
lar points of view. In the absence of a product upon which some type 

f measurement might be conducted, evaluation procedures in educa- 
lon have emphasized the performance of the individual teacher 
assuming that certain teacher behavior will result in certain effect 
upon the studentfs). Thus, descriptions of a variety o7 dreirebl. 
,bU f termsof teacher behavior may be developed which 

d be acceptable to teachers and nonteachers. The difficulty has 

dLrr^nr ^ * , neXt ^PT^dentification or measurement of these 
descriptions in a classroom situation— -is undertaken. 

At r i ? ue in 8taff eva,ua tion is the feasibility as well as the 

? ° f TT PtS ^ deVe, ° P objective Procedures for determin 
, g g effectiveness. It is presumed that objective “ratine” 
ould have as their base the establishment of certain teacher actions— 

Z“" f could * predict «* •• ^ing forth 

y m terms of some change in pupil behavior. And, that as fre- 
quently as action x is repeated, then change y will result Whether 

measurement °* ^ of^L^t 

measurement is more than a question of semantics. For, as Paul 

Woodring has pointed out in regard to evaluation of teacher education 

preherarive the°S- ° f ^ • 1 data » ,l0wevep accurate an <* com- 
the statistics may be, is not evaluation but only a steD 

‘ . * apd ® vaIuat, on- The word evaluation implies a system of valuef 

ecisions about Values involve human judgment. The actual 
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evaluation must always require decisions about human beings as to 
what is most worthwhile.” * * - 


Some Assumptions 

Although the national concern of educators about personnel ap- 
praisal techniques receives considerable attention, this concern is also 
evident in other types of organizations. It stems considerably from 
the dis6omfort with which many individuals in a democratic society 
have when required to judge the worth of and relate that judgment to 
another individual. McGregor has pointed out the inconsistency of 
a procedure which emphasizes the leadership responsibilities of an 
individual and yet forces him to treat his subordinates as physical’ 
object.* Although McGregor’s statement is primarily in terms of the 
development of individuals for supervisorial and managerial positions 
in industry, the alternative approach to personnel appraisal which he 
proposes is not unlike, in pliilosophy, that found in several of the 
school systems visited. 

McGregor would shift a good deal of the responsibility for the es- 
tablishment of performance goals to the subordinate. The goals 
should be specific, short-term, and intimately related to the position 
which the individual occupies within the organization. The role of 
the superior is to assist in relating these goals to that of the larger or- 
ganization as well as to the periodic examination of the extent to 
which the8hort-term goals have been satisfied. 

The result is a shift from appraisal to analysis-— it emphasizes 
strengths as well as weaknesses, and it strives to unite the appraisal 
and development responsibilities, both of the individual and of his 
superiorfs) . Personality defers to performance, the past defers to the 
future, generalizations defer to specifics, and judgment defers to 
assistance. 

An Industrial Conference Board roundtable included one presen- 
tation which examined several assumptions upon which traditional 
appraisal programs frequently operate. They are not unrelated to 
teacher evaluation programs and include : 

1. The appraiser perceives the particular Job concerned in the — w>e way 
that the appraisee perceives It 

2. The appraisee is directly responsible for his own performance and has 
control over all of the factors which determine the effectiveness of 
performance. 

•P art Woo drty Mew DUeetienein Tmeker action. New Torts The Fond for 
Ataaeeaeat of Education, 1087. p . 93. . / 

• Dooilss UcOrtfor Ae Unset? look at Performance Appraisal. Rarverd Bmtk mm - 
Seriate, 88 : 80-08, May-Joae 1087. • 
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s. It to Ju« a. taportaat t. contra tret. oo . ntMm „ „» ,„***; 
JLJto appmltor bra U1U , Olrrat toUnrara ^ a,. perform- 
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Some Practices 
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time, their assets and liabilities, and the various problems which the 
teacher saw ahead if the potential of this group of students was to 
be approached. 

Secondly, there was a reflection of the belief that the individual 
does not have complete control over the various factors that de- 
termine his performance as related to these specific goals. Although 
responsibility was given to the individual to make a self-appraisal, a 
subsequent responsibility was placed upon the individual’s immediate 
supervisor to be able to assume a position in which sound judgment 
and assistance can be provided. This is as much a matter of attitude 
as of organization and as such includes the need for regular two-way 
communication as well as the typical annual or semiannual appraisal 
procedure. 

Considerable evidence of a shift from a negative to a positive con- 
cept of staff evaluation was observed. The importance of a solid, 
time-consuming program for a formal evaluation of probationary 
staff members was, of course, evident The negative aspect of this 
initial evaluation process tended to stress the recognition of two 
graips of “unsatisfactory” teachers. The two groups consisted of 
those whose professional competence could be improved if they were 
exposed to an appropriate program of development and of those 
individuals whose probable demonstration of acceptable performance 
in the future could safely be predicted to be very low. 

One of the school districts visited emphasized the point of view 
that (1) each employee is not only required but also entitled to receive 
an appraisal, and (2) his immediate supervisor is obligated to be in 
a position in which a sound judgment can be made. This implies 
the necessity for a close working relationship between the employee 
and his immediate supervisor, over an extended time period and, in this 
instance, culminating in a formal appraisal conference to determine 

the results of job performance as determined by previously established 
goals. 

It also implies that an effort is being made to identify more 
specifically the elements in job performance which should be appraised. 
When the formal evaluation forms of the school systems visited were 
examined, the similarity in approach to evaluation of the beginning or 
- probationary teacher was considerable. Classroom management, 
knowledge of subject matter, personal appearance— these exemplify 
such similarity. A second similarity was the intense effort to make as 

thorough an evaluation of the probationary staff member as 
passible. 

.T*l e evaluation of the teacher with a number of years of service 
within a district poses somewhat of a different question. The study 
<m teKher oompeUnca of the New EngUnd School Development Coun- 

/ 
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cil 5 has described the difference in the problems in evaluation of the 
probationary and the tenure teacher. Assuming that a strong apprais- 
al is carried on for the probationary teacher and that those whose 
probability of attaining a high degree of successful performance is 
low have not been retained, then evaluation in terms of classroom per- 

fom nee is difficult For, the statement argues, little differentiation 

m performance within the classroom can be identified for those expert 
enced teachers who have survived a vigorous selection program prior 
to attaining tenure. Hence, factors associated with other than pupil- 
" tether interaction in. the classroom must enter into the evaluation. 

. As noted, these would include some Responsibility to the school and to 
the profession, responsibilities which should not be accepted by the 
beginning teacher but which must be satisfied if.the school and the 

district are to develop a growing instructional program. 

This question of determination of the appropriate limits of the 
teaching role which is to be evaluated is a major one, not only for 
retention purposes but also for those salary programs which differ- 
entiate th reward on the basis of performance. As indicated above, 
any evaluation implies that the evaluator is In a position to make a 
sound judgment. When the teaching or professional role is expand- 
ed to include responsibilities outside the classroom or school, the need 
for a tenable point of observation still remains. Whether the total 
rol should include community and/or professional responsibilities 
is an issue which was of concern within the districts visited as well 

asm many other school districts id the Nation. 

> 

Responsibility for Evaluation 


Magee, in a concise statement, suggests that the general status of 
evaluation m our education system is at a.low level and that a real 
need, at least in the larger districts, is to centralize the responsibility 
tor ei -luation in the office of the personnel' administrator.* The 
necessity of involving the principals and appropriate' supervisors or 
directors in the evaluation process is not lessened. x He would, how- 
ever, overcome the divergence in standards and values, held by the 
various operational heads within the district through the definition 
of evaluation in its final form as a personnel problem. 

Within thi school districts visited, the policy on evaluation ranged 

from a near-total absorption of responsibility by the building prin- 
cipal to a p rocedure which relied upon the principal primarily for the 

s r , e< ^* r , Oompeten <* •** »• Relation to Salary. Cambridge, 
maw. . New England School Development Connell, 1988. p. 88-108. 

190L Wrenoe T - Magee., Person to Person Management Overview, 2: 40-41, December 
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accumulation of material as part of the total evaluation procedure. 
For critical decisions, reliance and responsibility were placed with the 
personnel administrator and the appropriate division heads. 

At least two key points were stressed in those situations observed in 
which the personnel department has a large share of responsibility for 
evaluation, particularly as it involved the retention of staff. A prior 
responsibility for selection and assignment was a prerequisite. With 
such responsibility the need for centralization and coordination of the 
evaluation process is more acceptable. 

Secondly, it may be argued, a centralization of the evaluation 
system permits a broad appraisal of the total staff development pro- 
gram, a program which rightfully should be related closely to the 
evaluation procedure. Such a position assumes that the responsi- 
bility for professional growth cannot be assigned in its entirety to 
the teacher, but that the principal, the supervisors, directors, and 
central office administrators all have a responsibility for the provision 
of logistic as well as leadership and guidance support which must 
exist between the superintendent and the teacher, If so, then the 
evaluation would include not only the elements of teacher perform- 
ance but also the assistance which he has received to improve or rem- 
edy that performance. There is a strong unity of the evaluation and 

development concepts. 

* 

The Reward System 

- 

Within only one of the districts visited was there a salary program 
which was directly related to the evaluation program. The need for 
a program of evaluation is well established. The issue in this instance 
is the relationship between the two— evaluation and salary. Gener- 
ally referred to as “merit pay,” this question of relationship has been 
with school administrators for decades and apparently will remain 
for future decades. However, it is of some national concern, and 
the following comments on merit pay are included in this section on 
evaluation. v 

Despite or perhaps because of the profusion of articles and dis- 
cussions on the topic of merit pay, there still reinains considerable 
difference of opinion on a suitable definition of the elements' which 
constitute a merit salary policy. There has developed a rather com- 
mon practice of viewing merit pay as the sole positive alternative to 
the present experience-eduoation type of Salary structure. Such a 
view uses the following arguments: 

1. A higher maximum salary potential la needed for both the recruit- * 
ment and the retention of superior classroom teachers. 
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A sufficiently high maximum cannot be attained through the ele- 
vation of the salaries of all teachers. 

m of the reasons for viewing merit pay as the only alternative to 
ihe pr nt salar structure is the tendency to regard merit pay and 
ment rating as one and the same procedure. Although merit pay 
would imply the prior existence of a merit rating program, it does not 
nec*ss&rny fellow that merit rating must be accompanied by merit 

pay. When the two do exist within a salary structure, then a merit 
program in total is the result. 

Beyond this distinction between merit pay and merit rating, a more 
fundamental point of issue is the equation of merit pay with reward 
for exceptional performance. That is, is merit pay the only procedure 
through which outstanding teachers can receive higher salaries and 
still remain in a classroom situation? The answer is dependent upon 
one’s definition of merit pay. ' 

Perhaps the term most closely associated with merit is competence. 
Jict if competence is to determine salary, some form of evaluation or 
measurement must take place. A salary policy which attempts to 
differentiate the amount of the reward on the basis of competence 
iaust be attempting to differentiate degrees of competence in compa- 
re..!? positions, with comparable duties, assignments, and responsi- 
bilities. For example, third grade teachers have comparable positions, 
as do teachers of the second semester of high school physics. How- 
ever, on » a salary policy deviates from the competence factor and rec- 
pnze8 additional duties or responsibilities, then it ceases to be a merit 
salaiy award simply because a factor extraneous to competence has 
received consideration. 

ft is the additional factor of differentiated assignment, rank, or 
position classification, and based upon some rating, which has been 

n f „7 ha l negIeCted aS a P 088 ^ 1 ® alternative to merit pay. It was 
noted in the statement in Goals for Americans , which urged the adop- 

t 0n 0 88 ary programs as a means of providing rewards com- 

mensurate with performance but also recognized the potential value of 
^fferentiated assignments’ Example of its future applicability are 

IT • ^ h0S6 “ tuatlons which are seeing rather severe changes 
m the instructional organization of a school, such as team teaching 
and master teachers. Present applications are evident through such 
staff utilization practices as curriculum work, cyclical summer pro- 
grams, and assignment as department chairmen, all of which offer 
potential salary increases for the teachers selected. In short, ap- 
proaches ar e now currently being used and more are planned which 

“ *■“»“* O*"*- 
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attempt to reward superior classroom performance without utilizing 
merit pay. 

If such a procedure is to be adopted for the monetary recognition 
of superior service, the problem of identification and selection still 
remains within the staff evaluation or rating process. (The issue 
as to whether the “best teacher” is necessarily the “best” team teacher 
or department chairman is ignored here.) Studies conducted bn the 
description and identification o/’Wcher competence have searched 
for valid criteria of teacher effectiveness for several decades. These 
efforts have received in the past the cooperation and support of the 
teachers within our schools who have generally opposed merit pay 
programs because of the lack of objective data upon which a teacher 
might be rated. 

This search for procedures to develop valid, acceptable, reliable 
criteria for use in rating teachers, criteria which may operate inde- 
pendent of subjective ratings, is one not only of feasibility but also 
of desirability. The goal in the search has been described as follows: 

For every criteria Item or role definition, there would be a specific objec- 
tive means of collecting data related to it Second, It would have been 
validated. In other words. It would have been tested to the point where 
you could say that If we describe a teacher performing this way, this Is 
the way the teacher Is performing. This has some bearing on kinds of pupil 
' results. It wiU have some demonstrable connection with desirable changes 
In pupils. It would be reliable in that you could repeat this procedure 
many times with the same teacher and you would get the same picture. 
The values would be explicit and nobody would be In doubt about where 
the values were. It obviously would be recorded; it would be based upon 
data; It would be multi-dimensional; and the criteria would be vigorously 
selected and tested.* 

Whether such a set of criteria, if it could be developed, would result 
in a measurement or in an evaluation is a si gnifi cant question. If the 
former, then surely a rather tight position description of the teacher 
would be necessary; and, certainly, the determination of value deci- 
sions solely through an accumulation of statistical data does not rest 
comfortably with many people. It is for this reason that the 
desirability rather than the feasibility of efforts to develop objective 
criteria for the measurement of effective teaching is of some real 
concern. 

It is suggested, then, that future salary developments which include 
a differential may take one of two courses, either of which will be based 
upon a thorough description of the position which is being evaluated. 
One direction would be toward merit pay, with the salary differential 

•Gate Bom. "State Antetance to Local School Syatema la Developing an Evaluation : “ 
and Merit Program." p. 85. T. G, Tulin (ed), Lateet Thinking on AppraUolon* Improve- 
mont o f Teacher Performance (Merit Pay). New tort : Barrington and CO, Inc, 1 M 1 . 
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detemmed by the relative competency identified in comparable posi- 
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CHAPTER V 
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Staff Development 


TWO MAJOR OBJECTIVES are important to staff development. The 
professional teacher must develop his knowledge and skill to the mnTimnm 
In addition, he should be working in the position where he Is able to make 
his greatest contribution to the educational program. 

It should be recognized that some of the functions classified under staff 
“Staff Development” are not performed exclusively by the personnel depart- 
ment. .However, even though the personnel department may not have pri- 
mary responsibility for the function, It Is concerned that the function be 
carried out in a manner that will be In the best Interest of the school system. 
In many instances the responsibility of the personnel department Is a 
cooperative one with other departments or agencies of the school system.* 

' professional area, staff development programs appear to be 

of three general types, excluding those concerned with administrative 
training. 

First is the program which has as its aim the familiarization of the 
staff with a new activity within the school district 6r building. This 
would include such changes as those which may be embodied in test- 
ing, m grouping, or in reporting to parents. It consists, in essence, of 
an ad hoc committee. 

Second is the development program which is individualized to fit 
the particular staff member involved as based upon an appraisal of 
Jus performance, experience, and training within that position. The 
problem is basically one of a remedial nature, perhaps stemming from 
an incomplete preservice program, from a change an assignment, or 

from a uniquely local situation involving only one grade level or one 
building. 

Third is the concern which has arisen as a result of certain new 
changes and knowledge in instructional methods and content, in 
learning theory, in materials and equipment, and other developments 
the importance of which is of such significance as to have implications 
tor the entire staff or a particular segment of it. This would include 
inservice programs for culturally deprived children and the necessary 
cooperative arrangements with other agencies. The significant point 
is that the concern has arisen as a result of ‘‘new developments” and is ' 


•onirt Sch0 ^. Per *° nnel Admiototratora. Btaniarit for Softool Per- 

'• K * n,a » City, Mo.: The Association, 1080. p. 88. 
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generally quite unrelated to the present quality of staff performance 
or of previous training. 

It is this third area which is of particular significance, because it 
has meant a relatively greater emphasis upon development programs 
directed at the performance of the teacher within his particular area 
of professional study. Programs arising out of problems created 
by a chi igmg neighborhood were in operation as a major effort within 
on® of the districts visited. This is, of course, a large issue affecting 
the staff and curriculum as well as the parents and the entire com- 
munity. As such, it is not described here. 

M hanically, the provision of a program for the satisfaction of 
goa implied m each of the above generally rests with either 
the local school district or with the university. This may be done 
ttoough the use of internal staff, through cooperative arrangements 
with a university, or through the regular or extramural weekend, 
evening, and summer programs. 


University Programs 

Each of the school systems visited in conjunction with this report 
are in, or adjacent to, university communities. As a result, generous 
opportunity exists for weekend and evening course work as well as 
smnmer sessions. Formal course work taken at a university is con- 
sidered as part of the inservice training program in varying degrees. 
Perhaps a defensible criterion would be the relevancy of the course 
work to a planned program of development as related to the individ- 
ual s current assignment. Such a criterion does not suggest that a 
mathematics teacher ifiust, or should, restrict his graduate study 
wholly to mathematics, . but it does suggest that, if college courses 
to be considered part of the inservice program, then some di- 
rection is implied which recognizes the needs of the school and the 
individual as determined on the basis of existing resources. 

Such a dimjtion need not be considered as a restriction upon the 
freedom of the individual toward self-improvement. The question 

y * m tenn8 ° f the utilization of college work as being sup- 
p mentary to, or m lieu of, a formal inservice training program, 
elteraative to the procedure on which the staff member goes 

It wm u 1Verelty ll haVe th ® universit y come to the staff member, 
ft wou d appear that, among the districts visited, this was a highly 

P ? Ctl ^! f the Iocal “l 1001 ^em prepared the necessaiy 
^oimdwoA. This groundwork consisted of identifying the mrit 

°/ 5^ re80urces ’ not be satis- 
hed though the utilization of district personnel. One of the most 

common areas for this type of endeavor a concerned with ww £ 
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velopments in education for which the university concerned has 
been conducting some research and/or pilot programs. 

Locally Conducted Inservice Programs 

DevelopmaBbr training programs for school staff pose somewhat 
of a di fl ereirof^>biem than those for governmental and private busi- 
ness organizations. ' Perhaps most important is the fact that the great 
mass of individuals within education are, in practice, operating with 
very similar position descriptions and. with little differentiation 
in assignment in teriils of additional responsibilites. Additional cer- 
tification qualifications, e.g., a graduate degree and experience, may be 
and frequently are recognized only within the salary level and not 
in terms of the qualifications permitting the holder to be assigned to 
a different position. Nor does the factor of supply and d ema nd gen- 
erally operate between areas of specialization which have similar 
responsibilities. The result is the general absence of the managerial 
or supervisory type of development program more closely associated 
with business and industrial organizations. Instead, there is an 
emphasis upon the development of the individual in what is to all 
purposes a terminal position within his career.' One result, of course, 
has been considerable horizontal or geographical mobility directed 
toward salary advancement. 

Locally conducted inservice training programs take a variety of 
forms, both in operational procedures and in principles. Curriculum 
development committees, practicums fof new teachers, visitation days, 
summer university sessions, supervision, research projects, conven- 
tions, extended contracts for summer employment, extended leaves of 
absence for stody or travel, and classes for teachers conducted by the 
local staff or a nearby university — these all represent practices observed 
which were directed at teaching improvement. The extent to which 
any one district may care to designate one or more of the above exam- 
ples as being an inservice activity ranged within the districts visited. 
If, however, one accepts that the key to student growth within the 
classrooms is the amount of growth which takes place in the profes- 
sional staff, then it is apparent that some type of an organized pro- 
gram of professional growth is most important. 

) ' 

Responsibility 

Some concern was evident over the responsibility of the local dis- 
trict in providing professional growth programs. Perhaps some of 
this arises from the feeling that the nature of the conditions of service 
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service training program carried on during the available hours after 
the students have left the building. Administratively, it would in- 
clude the establishment of specific positions concerned with growth 
and development of the professional staff. It would also mean a new 
definition of the teaching role in terms of a professional position, with 
a full . day and year of employment, during which the traditional 
activities of teaching as well as the proposed growth activities would 
take place. 

This type of a proposal does give direction and organization to the 
staff development program. In an era in which the schools are faced 
with a multiplicity of challenges in regard to the adaptability of their 
staffs to meet changing curriculum and community needs, the “in- 
service training” program is of major concern. 

% * * 

Counseling and Consultation 

. i The extent to which schools are providing counseling services for 
young people is considerable and there are many demands to increase 
such services. Much less consideration has been given to the need or 
e\ en the desirability of providing some counseling services for mem- 
bers of the school staff. This would include the areas of personal and' 
family counseling as well as mental health. Several of the personnel 
administrators contacted in connection with the .preparation of this 
bulletin voiced the need for further attention to be given to the ques- 
tion nationally. , 

Several years ago, Symonds noted the importance of counseling as 
a most important factor in supervision. He went on to state that, 
“The essence of teaching is to be found in the interpersonal rela- 
tionships in the classroom. The role of the teacher depends more 
on his personality than on specific methods and materials that he may 
use. A teacher’s approach to teaching and his attitudes toward re- 
lationships with his pupils are a function of his attitudes and relation- 
ships to life in general .” 8 * . 

In addition to the inclusion of more counseling in the supervisory 
function as well as the provision of some group counseling opportuni- 
ties, Symonds then went on to propose that counseling and psycho- 
therapeutic services be made available to teachers. The attitude 
toward such a program might initially be negative. He then added : 

“But if the administrators could let it be known that the teacher who 

' > 

* Perclval M. Syu nd». The Improvement of Teaching Through Counseling of the 
Teacher. Journal of Teacher Education, 6 : 122-27, June 1#55. 
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Promotion 

t . Procedures for the identification and training of potential admin- 
istrators are of national concern. The interest of many, teachers, par- 
"■ ticularly male, in obtaining administrative or supervisory positions 
.1 in education is well known. Receiving lesser attention has been the 
interest of school administrators, particularly superintendents, in 
identifying potential leaders within the classroom. It would appear 
) that school districts are quite aware of the future heed for well-quali- 
fied leaders not only on their own staffs but also within the entire 
profession. 

Perhaps the most common pattern utilized for locally administered 
i training programs is to focus the initial assignment upon the assistant 
principalship: The following materials describe such a program in 
one of the cities visited. 

. The identification procedure is both active and passive. The pas- 
. sive aspect is principally one of publicizing the mechanical details 
of the examinations which are held for the initial screening process. 

( Actively, both the building principals and the personnel department 
are in a position to offer advice and counsel on opportunities in ad- 
ministrative positions available in this system. The personnel ad- 
I ministrator particularly is able to extend this guidance for the gen- 
eral picture within the State. The initiation of action is not left to 
the potential candidate. The administrative staff may also begin by 
( . urging the teacher to consider the possibility of a career in a Ieader- 
, ship position within the school system. 

I Typical qualifications for admittance into the selection program 
include the necessary degree, experience, and certification require- 
ments. The second phase is the examination proc e th w y consisting of 
two parts. The first is a national examination on administration and 
supervision; the second is a university-prepared essay test. Both 
are scored externally. 

The third step is the field rating. The major responsibility for the 
jj rating falls with those individuals who have had the most exten- 

f sive and most recent opportunities to view the work of the candidate. 
This field rating is used as one basis for establishing a list of individ- 
uals eligible to take the oral section. 

The next, and fourth step, is the oral interview. The interview 
committee is composed principally of individuals operating at the 
particular level at which the teacher is presently assigned. ’ (This is 
a fairly recent departure from a position in which the central admin- 
istrative staff had major responsibility for the interview.) The shift 
away from a heavy reliance upon the top administrators for conduct 
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h °1 n ' wssUa ‘«> • ‘raining program for those individ- 
uals selected to evaluate candidates. 

The personnel office takes the lend in developing the necessarv 
tTS^i'SET* for evaluators including the use of the material 

A l dnV Work 8h °P » >‘*«d f° r them a 
2Ji? n °. h ! * nter ^ ,e T P eriod - Th « actual interview usually 
includes a panel of five administrators and supervisors. The candh 

^3“^ r , uL Hefb : ,t th ° roU * h *"» «" d 8 nunSl 

view nnS-^' T i shou,d ** emphasized that the form of the inter- 

tiZ !* t ,aSCd T n the candid » te ' a response to certain situa- 
ns posed to him. These situations are presented in writing and 

m final t?W e,cmentar y ftnd secondary candidates. 

dates whi ^ roC t IUre ‘i* 0 deveIo P a rank order list of eligible candi- 
ates which is submitted to the superintendent for his use hi nominat 

ing assistant principals. Tliere is considerable weighting given to the 

!Z »T*> 0t the 8e,ecti0n objective test, 1 X test 

the field rating, and the oral interview. ssay test, 

veral comments should be made oh this procedure First it in 
obviously a tremendous consumer of time and effort on the pnrtof the 

uponthe extant to wb TT* ?* the program de P° nds d ^«J 

£ s sv stsnsx. wusss: 

•’handicap in terms 0 f the administration of a school Certatalv^ 

“f is "»» •* ^ advantages of a ration ofaS’el 
between buildmp as well as into the central office, i f possible. 

, JV' h “ sch(, ° l 8 J ,6toms eraeitod, there eras only one other .drain*- 

^ribld rfT” 1 0p T ting to the dvm> ot e-Saniration do- 
scnbe< al >ve. In this second situation, although the coordination of 

the program rested with the personnel department, including the selec- 

w«“ ^^ ment ° f th ® trainees > a good deal of the training aspect 
was absorbed by a nearby university. Certain comments made b/ad- 
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ministrati ve personnel in both systems are pertinent to the general 
problem of leadership training programs. 

In both systems a strong effort was made to provide the type of ex- 
|)eriences as an assistant principal which demanded some opportunity 
for the acceptance of responsibility and yet maintained the integrity 
of the objectives of the training function assigned to the' position. 
The internship program conducted by university staffs, in cooperation 
with local schools, has received some criticism because the assignment 
of responsibility to reach a decision of some importance was difficult 
for an individual operating in several positions at short intervals. 
Yet, the provision for a broader and more unified program of exposure 
to a variety of experiences as well as an organized critique of those 
experiences may be more highly developed in the intern programs than 
in those programs operating independently. 

The feasibility of attempting to give the necessary balance between 
the training aspect of the assistant principalship and the provision of 
actual administrative responsibility is not clearly established and was 
of concern in both districts. There was some feeling that too fre- 
quently when an individual was assigned to the position with the title 
of. assistant principal,” he tended to seek and be assigned responsi- 
bilities to such an extent that the training or growth goals of the assign- 
ment were almost completely neglected. The significance of this 
action is of lesser importance if the principalshipls viewed asa termi- 
nal career position for the trainee. However, this restriction upon 
what should be potentially a most fruitful period of development for 
leadership careers demanding a wider variety of skills and experience 
was considered a handicap. On the basis of the two systems visited, 
the cooperating university as well as the local school system adminis- - 
trators shared this concern. 


Administrative Growth 

Beyond the need for teacher development programs, the districts ob- 
served indicated an interest in expanding the program to include all > 
sional staff members other than just the classroom personnel. 
This interest was particularly acute in the case of the elementaiy 
school principal, so frequently the initial step in advancement Al- 
though the need for a program of development for the administrative 
• and/ or supervisory staff may depend somewhat upon the thoroughness 
of the selection program for that staff, there was some concern voiced 
that this is an overlooked area of organized programs for staff de- 
velopment •» • 
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m ^ de would indicate that the future development 
.inrr^W 9 f ® r L scho ° 1 administrators and particularlyWin- 
and bv chan^T % 3t i b y both changes in the educational program 
^•7 tfl « m th ® communit y- This was evidenced by S 

principals^ One °!f aniZ6d S r0gram of development for the 

w f directly geared to the need for principals to 

l a i ^ tter unders tanding of the changing community i/which 
the school served as an attendance center J m wnicn 

, Program was directed toward the rapidiy *develo D W 

Pr °f am ’ '"“'"Hr « the elementary 
Zml-ki ***?** concerned, each elementary principal was rl 
^onaWe for developing an awareness and appraiLl of certainTsi^ 
nated areas of the elementary curriculum. This was, it appeared an 

, com^^theTS 1 Pr0er,U “ “ * “* 

ot -: 

was toward the distnctwide policy on evaluation of the teachingrtaff 
Conwrr ^ not only with the particular practices and instruments uJd 
in the evaluation program, it was also an effort to develop a much 
iyer program of evaluation than the teacher-ari evaluation of the 
P T am With the teacher *** ^e base st 

XtllZT 8 p PPOrted “'y TOuld *** w^hsho^d 

sabbat!cal leaves. Programs for potential, new, and experienced ad 
mmr^rators may need to be considered rather discrete a^Undi^durf- 

ZfU't 0f ^ ^ ories * Th® question of the direction whidr 
umversrty-^onsored development programs should take is another 

• JET 5tXvA“ nsider 1 i“ “y detail •«** thedTsScta 

sited. There have, however, been some statements on the subject 

n.“ y r “** prei “ , ‘ ,, “ i '““to"-™ 

bSJS J” 8h °“‘ a b * d °" f ,0r *'to* ap to toe Mddla Mra ta 

n^"Tct,tT“; sLSt »*«-• 

New Tort : Harper A Broe* 1957. p. 4M * ^mM.trative Behavior in Education. 
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The essence of this need — for the building principals, for example- 
lies in the nature of their previous training and experience which have 
been heavy in the area of teaching. As a principal, however, there is 
the need for accommodation of two responsibilities— teaching and ad- 
ministration. Yet, his success in his teaching function probably de- 
pends more upon his success as an administrator than his success as an 
administrator depends upon his success as a teacher. Perhaps the 
major deterrent to the broader provision of development programs for 
administrators who have several years of service in their position has 
been the uncertainty about the most appropriate type of program 
which might be followed. Howe, for example, would argue for 
M . . . a further effort to connect the training of those who will man- 
age public education with the major sources of wisdom we have in our 
universities — the liberal arts and sciences. There is evidence, for 
example, through the John Hays Fellows Program for encouraging 
the study of the humanities, that high school administrators exposed 
for a summer to literature, drama, and the fine arts, and particularly 
in a lively discussion of these, gain an exciting interest in connecting 
their administrative efforts to the significant themes of thd human 
heritage.” • 

A statement of an earlier date noted that in regard to the develop- 
ment of inservice programs for school administrators, “Certainly it 
will need to be more practical and realistic than are some of the grad- 
uate courses offered for certification .” 7 

Perhaps the choice is not as well-defined as the two quotations, out 
of context, immediately above would indicate. But the question of 
the appropriate development programs for practicing administrators 
has received considerable attention. The professional educational as- 
sociations are interested in it as are the universities and the colleges. 


Centralization 


: ne ®d for greater activity by the personnel department in the 

inwrvice program was more of an academic question than of one hav- 
ing application within the particular school districts visited. The 
rationale for such greater involvement, as indicated elsewhere, is 
delated to the degree of unity of the selection, assignment, evaluation, 
an d development functions. An apparent argument against such uni- 
fication as it applies to development is that a good deal of inservice 
training is presently carried on under “curriculum development” ac- 


< Harold Howe, II. The Care and Feeding or Superintendents. 
17,1962. p. 84. 

*PauI B. Jacobson, William C. Rear Is, sad James D. Logdson. 
Principal. New York : Prentice-Hall, 1956. p 679. 
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225 districts visited, the personnel departments tended , 


CHAPTER VI 


Summary 


T »HE ISSUES and problems which have been discussed are 
selective. Certain critical personnel questions which are facing 
our sdiools have not been considered. These would include, for 
example, the growing concern over the appropriate teacher-board of 
education relationship in terms of negotiation procedures as well as 
the proper areas of such negotiation. The difficulties in staffing, as 
mas working within, the slum schools of the metropolitan areas have 
not been treated. The importance of locally conducted research on 
Iiereonnel practices, as well as future needs, is omitted. The scope 
of the fringe benefit program available to the staff is an annual mat- 
ler of discussion as is the salary schedule. These, and other vital areas 
of concern, are not discussed. 


The personnel activities which have been included for examina- 
tion are, however, of great importance. Recruitment, development, 
and evaluation are broad classifications of responsibility in which 
there is considerable current interest on a nationwide level, as well as 
within individual school systems. This concern arises from a com- 
monahty of problems which transcend such quantitative factors as 
the staff size or average salaries. School systems with a staff of 150 
are faced with the development of evaluation or inservice programs 
as are those with a staff of 1,500 or 15,000. 

A1 ’? e recruitment activity is, of course, a pressing problem. 

. has . frequent Jy hee 11 described in highly quantitative 
p rases showing the supply and demand imbalance, there is great 
concern oyer the qualitative aspects. The importance of a thorough 

rV 3 !,?- eva jL uation of P ast performance, have been 
noted within this bulletin. The use of a formal examination proce- 
dure for applicants is an effort to provide one additional source of 
information as an aid in the selection process. The opportunity to 

performance prior to selection is somewhat 
The transition of the probationary period into an internship 
would increase such opportunities. With the current teacher short- 
such a transition does not appear to lie within the immediate 
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inservice training or staff development program is closely 
related to the recruitment and selection programs. New develop- »; 
ments in instructional methods, curriculum, and organization should i 
result in, among other trends, an increase in the number of specialized 
teaching positions as well as teaching positions with highly special- 
ized qualifications required. Thus, it may become necessary to recruit 
and train individuals for particular instructional assignments to a 
degree greater than is now being done. For recruitment, this could 
influence the extent and nature of the development of position descrip- ! 
tions. For inservice programs, a reappraisal of their structure may j 
be necessary. This would involve consideration of the relative respon- 
sibility of the individual staff member and of the school district to 
support such programs. In addition, it may give additional impetus I 
to the consideration of the appropriate extent to “which “staff train- * 
mg” in itself becomes more highly organized within the administra- » 
tite structure.. One example of such an organization was noted. ] 
t nation is a term which permeates the entire educational system. ‘ 
F valuation is made of students, their teachers, the school, the program, i 
and the total staff and district. It is made of and by teachers, as 
well as their administrators, both as individuals and as groups. It 
is made externally by the school patrons, as well as internally by the 
school staff. It may be carried pn informally or it may be highly 
structured as a program through which certain criteria, activities, 
and responsibilities can be identified. 

Within this bulletin, evaluation has been considered as a formal 
procedure. Particular concern lias been with administrative evalua- 
tion of the classroom teacher. The fact that certain districts attach 1 
a high degree of unity to the evaluation and development programs 
has been stressed. This unity places evaluation in a positive concept 
rather than a negative one. As a result the responsibility lies with 
the teacher for the preparation of specific goals upon which evalua- 
tion should take place. . It assumes that successful performance fre- 
quently requires administrative supervisory assistance in removing 
obstacles preventing such success. It also assumes that as highly 
important as individual determination in professional growth pat- 
terns may be, such determination need not be disassociated from the 
goals of the school and district. 


The need to view personnel administration within two frames of 
reference has been stressed. In its broadest context, personnel admin- 
istration is basic to all administrative and supervisory functions which 
involve the provision of leadership and guidance to the, staff. But 
there is also the aspect of personnel administration as an organiza- 
tion for meeting the personnel problems and needs of the school sys- 
tem. The problems within recruitment, evaluation, and development 
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have been examined as activities within this separate organization as 
well as within the broader scope of personnel administration. 

There has been no attempt to suggest what the most appropriate 
fornii of organization to discharge the various personnel responsibili- 
ties might be. In the instance of evaluation, for example, the critical 
importance of the one-to-one relationship between the principal and 
the teacher, was stressed. At the same time, the importance of coordi- 
nation of the evaluation program and its growth was noted. The 
school districts visited exhibited a variety of organizational forms 
m regard to the degree of centralization of these activities. The con- 
cept of the appropriate duties and responsibilities of the personnel 
administrator 19 not as closely established as that of the principal or 
superintendent. In addition, local conditions frequently determine 
t!i® particular form which an administrative organization might tuVe 
as well as the rate at which evolutionary changes occur._ 

As a profession, the major problem for personnel administration 
is not solely that of determining the most suitable type of organiza- 
hon. Instead, the concern is also with the broader acceptance of the 
oenief that personnel management is dependent upon a personnel atti- 
tud as well as upon a personnel organization. Both must exist 

Finding and employing teachers Is only the beginning of a sound personnel 
program. School systems, like Industrial' organisations, have learned that 
^ elf ^ e , Md W no longer be left to chance or taken for 

granted. It Is one thing to manage “the personnel" and quite another to 
work respectfully with persons as Individuals . 1 
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